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For “The Friend.” 
) High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashghar. 
|Robert Shaw, the author of the volume 
h the above title, was an employee of the 
itish government, located in Northern In- 
He thus introduces the account of his 


.vels into eastern Tartary, which till within 
sew years had been under the government 
‘the Chinese. 

For several years I had been established 
| the Kangra Valley, under the snowy 
| milaya. Repeated shooting expeditions 
0 the mountains, extended as far as Cash- 
eer, had initiated me in the art of Asiatic 
vel. Here, on the outskirts of India, the 
nerest is naturally attracted to the mysteri- 
3 regions which exist beyond the great 


puntain rampart that bounds the whole 
ithern side of that empire. Explorers find 
fat, in whatever part of its length that 
bundary is attacked from the south, they 
ive first to cross a wide extent of mountain- 
48 country, often consisting of high parallel 
inges divided by great rivers (both ranges 
id rivers running longitudinally in the same 
ection as the entire chain), and that finally 
ey reach a high barren plateau, supported 
i the outer ranges, as on a series of walls. 
is high barren plateau is Tibet, which ex- 
mods behind the whole length of the Hima- 
fyas, and is supported by them. It has a 
tural division into Hastern and Western 
bet, drained respectively by the Sampoo 
id the Indus rivers, which rise close te- 
pther, and run away from one another, the 
irmer eastward, and the latter westward, for 
fany hundred miles. They finally both break 
srough the mountains to the southward, and 
n into the sea, embracing the whole of 
jorthern India between them. The identity 
“the Sampoo and the Brahmapootra seems 
ifficiently well established to warrant the 
ove rough description. 
Imagine a wall supporting behind it a high 
‘rrace of gravel; suppose this gravel terrace 
» be hog-backed in the middle, so that the 
aters rising there run away to the right and 
» the left till they each find a low place in 
ie wall and escape away through it. This 
the relation which Tibet and its rivers and 
1e Himalayan chain bear to one another. 
‘ut what lies beyond, on the further side of 
ae f 


the barren gravel terrace? Is it supported 
on that side also by a wall of mountains, or 
does it slope gradually down to the general 
level, or does it stretch away for any great 
distance at the same high elevation, and with 
the same barren character? 

These speculations assumed a marvellous 
attraction as one gazed up at the mighty wall 
behind which their mysteries lay hid. They 
were nourished by the appearance of those 
natives of Ladaik, Zanskar, &c., waifs and 
strays from the nearer and more approach- 
able districts of Western Tibet (part of the 
country I have represented as the gravel ter- 
race,) who are to be seen every year in the 
Kangra Valley. Black tents of peculiar make 
appear for a few days at a time in the winter 
on open spaces by the roadsides, and shelter 
dingy families of narrow-eyed Tibetans—- 
petty traders, who come down with their 
wares. They are not prepossessing in appear- 
ance, with their high cheek-bones, their dirt, 
and their long pig-tails. But they are the 
most good-tempered of mortals, and they al- 
ways greet you with a grin. 

Moreover, every year the few English 
sportsmen who penetrate into the wilder 
parts of Ladaik bring down reports of the 
wonderful animals to be found there, and of 
the curious customs of the Booddhist inhabi- 
tants. Wild sheep as large as ponies, wild 
cattle with busby tails like horses and long 
hair on their flanks reaching nearly to the 
ground, besides antelopes and gazelles, are to 
be obtained by those who toil sufficiently ; 
while, for non-sportsmen, the curious monas- 
teries perched on almost inaccessible rocks, 
with their Romish ceremonial, their prayer- 
wheels, their gigantic images, and ancient 
manuscripts, form the chief attraction. 

But while Ladak was thus tolerably well 
known, though situate at the distance of 
nearly a month’s march across the mountains, 
the region beyond it seemed to combine all 
the attractions of mystery and of remoteness. 
Some few native traders had been known to 
penetrate to the distant marts of Yarkand, 
and even Kashghar, and they brought back 
frightful tales of toil endured and of perils 
escaped. Men’s lives were there said to be of 
no more account than sheep’s, and few traders 
ever dared to repeat the venture. Rumors of 
rebellion in those regions also reached India. 
The subject Moghbuls, a Mussulman race, were 
said to have risen and massacred their Chi- 
nese masters, and to haye established the in- 
dependence of the ‘ Land of the Six Cities,’ as 
they called the country which is shown in our 
maps as Chinese Tartary. 

In 1857, Adolph Schlagintweit, the great 
German traveller, passed up by [the Kangra 
Valley] to Hastern Toorkistén (as I shall 
henceforward call the region in question,) 
where he was murdered by the chief, Walle 
Khan, who was then besieging the Chinese 
garrison of Kashghar. From the Kangra 
Valley he had taken several servants, who 


afterwards returned to their homes with the 
melancholy news. 

All this, as may be imagined, added un- 
speakably to the interest with which we re- 
garded the huge snowy wall which forms the 
first barrier between us and that mysterious 
land, which Marco Polo had been almost the 
only European to visit. 

Attracted towards this region in 1867, I 
extended my usual yearly excursion as far as 
Liadak. My companion and I were anxious 
to meet those caravans from Central Asia 
which annually come to Western Tibet. 
After leaving the narrow fir-crowned gorges, 
the precipitous cliffs and the glacier-passes of 
the real Himalaya, we entered upon the vast 
table-land of Tibet in the district called Roop- 
shoo. 

Lying at an elevation equal to that of Mont 
Blanc, this plateau consists of broad valleys 
without water, which seem a few hundred 
yards wide, and are really plains of many 
miles in extent. On either side arise rolling 
mountains of all shades of red, yellow, and 
black; the rock occasionally cropping out 
near the summit to break the uniformity of 
the long shingly slopes of débris. Everything 
is bare gravel, both mountains and plains. 
Not a glimpse of verdure is to be seen, save 
in some slight depression where the eye at a 
distance catches a faint yellow gleam along 
the ground, which a nearer approach shows 
to be the effect of some scattered blades of a 
harsh and prickly grass, piercing up through 
the gravel like so many discolored porcupine 
quills. When you begin to despair of finding 
those great traveller’s requisites, water and 
wood, your guide will lead you into a recess 
of the hills, where asmall stream derived from 
some distant snow-bed far up the hill-sides, 
has given rise, before disappearing under the 
gravel, to a thicket of brush wood two or three 
feet high, and where groups of shallow pits, 
surrounded by loose stone walls, each with 
its rough fireplace in the middle, point out 
where the wandering tribes of Tibetans occa- 
sionally pitch their tents. If you are wise, 
you will take advantage of these sheltering 
side-walls, low and creviced though they be, 
for suddenly,in the afternoon, there will arise 
a terrific blast of deadly cold wind which will 
numb all the life in your body under a dozen 
covers, if it strike you. The Tibetan travel- 
ler‘cares for no roof overhead if he can shelter 
himself from the wind behind a tbree-foot 
high wall. Hence the numerous little stone 
enclosures clustered together like cells of a 
honeycomb at every halting-place, with one 
side always raised against the prevailing 
wind. While thus sheltering himself from 
the cold of the afternoon, the traveller will 
scarcely believe he is in the same country 
where in the morning he was guarding against 
sunstroke, and nearly blinded by the insuffer- 
able glare. It is a terribly unsatisfactory 
country to travel in. On those endless plains 
you never seem to arrive anywhere. For 
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hours you march towards the same point of 
the compass, seeing ever the same objects in 
front of you. If you discover another party 
of travellers coming towards you in the dis- 
tance, you may travel for half a day before 
you meet them. The air is so clear that there 
is no perspective; everything appears in one 
plane, and that close to the eyes. When, after 
threading these interminable valley-plains, 
you descend again towards the inbabited 
country of Ladak, the first bits of village cul- 
tivation seen on an opposite hill-side have a 
most singular effect. They seem to come right 
out of the surrounding landscape of desert, 
and to meet you with almost painful distinct- 
ness. No gradations of verdure; each bit of 
cultivation is as distinctly defined from the 
surrounding desert hill-side as if it had been 
actually cut out by measurement from another 
country and dropped there. 

Approaching the village, you pass a long, 
low, broad wall, covered with flat stones, in- 
scribed with sacred sentences in two different 
styles of the Tibetan character. This is a 
‘Mané,’ and not a village is without several 
of them. At each end there is probably a 
‘Chorten,’ in form a large square pedestal, 
surmounted by a huge inverted tea-pot, all 
whitewashed; while crowning all is a small 
wooden globe or crescent supported on a sort 
of obelisk. These erections, varying from ten 
to twenty feet in height, are supposed to con- 
tain the remains of sainted Lamas, whose 
bodies have their been buried in a standing 
position. Little pigeon-holes at the sides are 
filled with numerous small medallions, look- 
ing like lava ornaments. They are moulded 
into wonderful figures of hundred-handed 
deities, venerated by this denomination of 
Booddhists, and are composed of clay, mixed 
with the ashes of other dead Lamas, who are 
thus, in a material sense, transformed at death 
into the image of their gods. 

On reaching one of these structures, the 
devout Tibetan invariably passes it on his 
right; hence the road here always bifurcates 
to allow of this being done both by goers and 
by comers. The scattered houses of the village 
are flat-roofed, two-storied, built of huge sun- 
dried bricks, with walls sloping considerably 
inwards, and finished off with brilliant white 
and red stucco over the doors and windows. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 366.) 

“1818. First month 12th.—The struggle 
which I have been enabled to sustain against 
a flood of affliction and deep exercise, still 
goes on, through unutterable mercy and con- 
descension ; but it is daily with me a question 
how each succeeding day’s conflict will termi- 
nate. It seems sometimes as if there was no 
other language in my heart, but—‘If it be 
possible, forsake me not, O! thou Most High!’ 
again, when a little relieved, something seems 
to arise like this: ‘Save me from myself, leave 
me not to myself; spare not, neither pity, but 
utterly destroy all that is in me—which is not 
of and from thee.’ What to-morrow’s light 
may bring forth, what it may find me, or in 
what condition, I know not; but this do I 
desire to know and to be assured of,—that 
the Lord is, and that he is good, and to feel 
his goodness overcoming and taking the place 
of the evil, both in me and in all the world. 
O! that I might be delivered from all looking 


out for release from this chastising and purify- 
ing dispensation, which has been in an in- 
creasing measure allotted me ever since I was 
made willing more fully to follow the Lord 
in the way of His requirings. O! that I might 
be preserved from all desire to take myself 
under my own care, or to walk in the way 
which my own will approves: and as to out- 
ward matters, that I might be made more 
and more entirely disposed to acquiesce in 
whatever is manifested unto me, to be the 
will of the Lord concerning me. The highest 
good that I or any can attain to in this life, 
seems to me at this time to consist and centre 
in the ability to say and feel always,—‘ Thy 
will, and not mine, be done, O Lord.’” 

Date unknown.—“ We are placed here on 
earth only for a season: like travellers at an 
inn, we are permitted to take shelter for a 
night in this frail habitation: it is a strange 
place, and has but temporary and middling 
accommodations; and all the comfort it affords 
is far inferior to the abundance, which we 
have to expect will be dealt to us in our 
Father’s mansion, our heavenly home. None 
of those numerous objects which we see around 
rightly belong to us; they are not our pro- 
perty, strictly speaking ; but are lent to us for 
the supply of our necessities, for our comfort, 
for the right enjoyment of them. I have often 
wished that this view of life might occasion- 
ally occupy our minds. Let us consider what 
would be some of the consequences of taking 
such a view of life, as I have ventured to 
point out. Let us see what ought properly 
to follow, from the establishment of such a 
principle as this, that the earth we inhabit is 
not our rest, that we are but pilgrims and 
wanderers upon the face of it, that none of 
those things which our senses can perceive, 
are our own; but that we are only for a time 
permitted the use of them: how could we, 
with this principle in sight, abuse those in- 
numerable blessings, which the great Giver 
of every good and perfect gift, has been 
pleased to bestow; how could we do other- 
wise than apply all those natural things, 
which are in mercy provided for us, to the 
purposes for which they were intended. Then 
among many other good effects there would 
be no servile and degrading obedience to cus- 
tom and fashion; but such simplicity in our 
way of living, such denial of whatever is super- 
fluous, expensive, useless, or productive of in- 
jury to the mind, as is now scarcely thought 
of or understood.” 

“1818. First month 20th—O! how much 
dross, how much evil is there still lurking 
within me, how many and how deceitful are 
the modes by which the enemy contrives to 
keep up his kingdom, his seat in my soul; 
when shall I, through Him that fights for 
me, utterly expel, subdue, and tread under 
foot, this unwearied enemy! The Lord, my 
strength, give me patience; that I may quietly 
confide in Him yet more and more ; and suffer 
all the exercises, chastenings, withdrawings, 
judgments and afilictions, which he is pleased 
in mercy and love to bring upon me: for I think 
1 see plainly that his scourge and severity 
is not dealt out to his tender babe-like nature, 
but to that nature which is not of Him, but 
of the wicked one,—even that selfish, unfeel- 
ing, Egyptian spirit which is to be destroyed. 
O! how much of this do I continually feel 
within me, lurking in secret under cover of 
many plausible pretences, eating out any ap- 
pearance of good with which the Lord is 


pleased to favor me, appropriating to self an} 
good action, motive, or thought; endeavo 
ing, when it cannot hinder the entrance 

good, to make me proud of it, and so conver 
it into evil: thus the best friends, the Be 
books, the best feelings, the best intention) 
with which I am at any time privileged, thes) 
the wicked one endeavors so to pervert as t| 
render them a snare to me. He cares n 
how busy I am in reading good books, ho 
fond I am of waiting on the Lord, how gre 
a lover I am of the Lord’s people, and th 
Lord’s cause; if I will but fall down and wo 
ship him in these, all shall be mine,—all th 
honor and praise of being a great and goo 
character, a saint, shall be mine, if I will bu 
let him have a little share, a little corner, i 
my heart. ‘O Lord! disuppoint him; cas 
him down; deliver my soul. Let not om 
hand spare, neither let thine eye pity, till a 
be utterly purged away, which defiles and is 
unseemly in thy sight.” When mine eye jj 
opened rightly to see these things, my hear 
craves that I may abide in patience, unde 
the operation of proving and refinement, ho 

ever severe it may seem, to wean me from 
this world and the wickedness thereof: no 
only from gross sins, but also from hidden 
and secret faults, and from the deepest insinua 
tions of the enemy in my heart, in the sem 
blance of an angel of light. I have had of lat 
such a time of this discipline, as had nevel 
before befallen me in my life; such apparent 
desertion of everything like good, such dis 
tress in consequence of outward circumstance: 
of various kinds, that at many intervals, ¢ 
deep conviction of the certainty of a future 
judgment, seemed to prevent my choosing 
death, rather than life. Yet through inex 
pressibly tender mercy, I have been pres rvec 
to this day in earnest seeking after the Lord 
and with great desires after submission to his 
will, cost what it may. Andeven in the how 
of desolation and darkness, I have often ex 
perienced such a sweet cessation from suffer 
ing, and such an influx of love from the inex 
haustible Fountain, as has enabled me still t 
struggle and hold on my way, in a degree 0 
hope (almost imperceptibly small,) that al 


would be well in the end, if I was concernec 
to look unto Him, who is the author, and als 
the finisher of our faith.” 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Sunstroke, 

A paper upon this subject, by Dr. H. C 
Wood, Jr., appears in Lippincott’s Magazin 
for the present month, giving some valuabl 
observations upon the nature of this disease 
the method of treating it, and the proper pre 
ventives. The following extracts therefron 
—omitting the description of some experi 
ments upon the lower animals—contain infor 
mation which is timely, and may be generall; 
useful. 

‘“The cause of the disease which in its mos 
common form is known as sunstroke is alway 
heat, but not necessarily the heat of the sur 
In the hot atmosphere of the engine-room, ii 
the steam-laden air of the sugar-refinery 
death has often come upon its victim, an 
some of the worst epidemics on record hav 
occurred between decks on shipboard and i 
the stifling nights of tropical climates. 

It is by the evaporation from the skin tha 
man is enabled to resist external heat. Th 
change of water into vapor is always accom 
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wmied by the conversion of a large amount 
| heat into the repulsive force which causes 
e particles of water to fly apart in the form 
-yapor. The heat disappears, and is said to 
“come latent, but in reality there is simply 
ye change of one force into another. 
, When the air is already charged with va- 
jr, evaporation takes place slowly. Hence 
ye deadly nature of heat and moisture when 
jmbined. The evaporation from the skin 
, ing ckecked, the body has lost its power of 
oling itself. In these facts is to be found the 
(planation of the circumstance that in the 
RY air of southern Central Africa sunstroke 
least frequent, whilst it is most fatal in the 
/oist climate of the low plains of India. 
; Moisture in the air is therefore a favoring 
/rcumstance for the production of sunstroke. 
/milar in their effect are the condition of the 
vstem in persons not acclimatized or accus- 
;med to high temperatures, intemperance, 
‘<haustion from fatigue, and previous injury 
m exposure to heat. All of these are pre- 
Posins causes, producing either a lack of 
jower in the nervous system to resist heat, 
- a lack of power in the glandular system to 
enish through the skin and lungs the secre- 
‘ons which by evaporation cool the body. 
“one of these causes, however, are essential 
» the production of heat-stroke.” 
) “The number of deaths from sunstroke in 
dar cities is in hot summers very considerable 
a one of the most crowded parts of New 
york the stranger from cooler climes may 
ell be startled by seeing a building with the 
aggestive words across its front: ‘ Hospital 
or Sunstroke.’ A more decided indication of 
fae frequency and seriousness of the affection 
Neod not be asked for. When it is remem- 
fered, too, that the victims are largely taken 
‘om the industrial classes, and are almost ex- 
jlusively men in the prime of life, with wives 
md little ones looking up to them for support, 
» will be seen that the subject is invested 
mith grave practical importance. 
» The symptoms of sunstroke are at once uni- 
rm and diverse—uniform in their general 
putline, and diverse in their especial details. 
on the ordinary form—that which may be 
jpoken of as the cerebro-spinal variety—after 
yaore or less distinct warning, in the shape of 
juch premonitory symptoms as headache, dis- 
prdered vision, intense weariness, &c., the 
‘ubject becomes unconscious, sometimes sud- 
tlenly, sometimes more gradually. Thelaborer 
will fall senseless in the street : in the hospital 
vhe comrades of a sick man will have their 
wttention attracted by his heavy breathing, 
nly to find that natural sleep has passed by 
ymsensible degrees into fatal coma or stupor. 
JNith this insensibility there is always asso- 
piated intense heat of the skin. To the hand 
she surface feels intensely hot; nor is the sen- 
sation a deceptive one—the heat of the body 
pxceeds that attained in almost any other 
affection. A thermometer placed in the arm- 
it, instead of indicating 98° Fahrenheit, the 
emperature of health, rises generally to 109°, 
‘n some cases even to 113°. From the pecu- 
jiar pungency of this heat the technical term 
nalor mordax, or biting heat, has been applied 
oO it. 
_ The surface may or may not be pale: very 
»ften it is dusky, with a vivid, bluish-purple 
nue. The eyes are sometimes wild and rest- 
sess, sometimes fixed and glaring, sometimes 
‘lull with the leaden hue of approaching death. 


in the later stages they are often widely di- 
lated. With these symptoms of intense fever 
are others betokening nervous disturbance. 
In some cases these are of the nature of pa- 
ralysis, the patient lying apparently in the 
deepest sleep, not a muscle moving, not a limb 
raised, not an eyelid quivering. In other 
cases this peaceful though deadly calm is re- 
placed by a wild tempest—raging delirium, 
wild screams as though of intensest agony or 
uncontrollable passion, furious convulsions, fol- 
lowing one another like the rapid discharges 
of a galvanic battery, throwing the body in all 
directions, twisting it into every conceivable 
shape, the countenance mocking the derisive 
laughter of the maniac, or knotted into an 
expression of agony. In another and perhaps 
more common class of cases the unconscious 
patient is simply restless, muttering inco- 
herent words, tossing about on the bed, show- 
ing, perhaps, also signs of local paralysis. 
There appears to be a curious connection be- 
tween this variety of symptoms and the dif- 
ference of races. The Anglo-Saxon rarely 
becomes wildly delirious, whilst this is the 
most common symptom amongst the Latin 
nations.” 

“ Whatever be the form of the attack, gen- 
erally as the minutes pass the symptoms are 
intensified: the quick pulse of the first onset 
becomes more and more feeble, the labored 
breathing noisy and stertorous, the surface 
darker and darker as respiration fails: and 
death at last is brought about by asphyxia, 
or sometimes by the almost consentaneous 
fading away of respiration and circulation. 

The one great symptom, the centre of the 
group in all forms of the disease, is the high 
temperature. If the skin be cool the case is 
not sunstroke.” 

“ By researches which it is not necessary 
here to describe in detail, it has been ren- 
dered exceedingly probable that somewhere 
in the brain or spinal cord is a nervous mass 
which controls or checks the development of 
animal heat, and that when this controlling 
centre is paralyzed fever results. 

The mechanism of an attack of sunstroke 
appears to be as follows: Under the influence 
of external heat the temperature of the body 
rises until at last a point is reached at which 
the heat paralyzes, by over-stimualation, this 
controlling centre: then a sudden additional 
rise of temperature, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the severity of the symptoms, oc- 
curs. The brakes are off, the fire is being 
urged to fury, and fever, with sudden uncon- 
sciousness, is the result.” 

«“ Now that the true nature of the disease is 
known, the method of treatment becomes 
most obvious, and we learn not merely what 
to do, but also what not to do. As heat is 
the cause of the symptoms, common sense 
points to the abstraction of the heat in some 
way as the mode of cure. I have taken an 
animal, comatose, paralyzed by heat, appa- 
rently dying, and plunged it into a bucket of 
cold water. The temperaturo of the sufferer 
at once rapidly fell until it reached the nor- 
mal point, and just in proportion that of the 
water in the bucket rose. As the animal 
cooled its respiration became more regular, 
the unsteady whirr of the heart was stilled, 
by and by the eyelids were lifted, and out 
from the glassy eye came the beams of new 
life. If the period of unconsciousness had 
been short, the animal was in a few hours ap- 


the pupils at first are generally contracted ; | parently as well as ever—if long, the animal 


| 


would recover sufficiently to recognize its 
surroundings and to struggle for release, but 
when allowed to escape, the paralyzed limbs 
and the slow, imperfect progression indicated 
the profound injury the nervous system had 
received, and in a few hours the animal would 
be dead. 

The lessons of these experiments are too 
plain to be overlooked. Whatever is to be 
done in this disease must be done quickly. 
Clinical as well as experimental observation 
enforces this doctrine. There should in such 
cases be no waiting for the doctor. The 
remedy is so simple, the death so imminent, 
that the good Samaritan passing by should 
save his brother. The good Samaritan must, 
however, have a cool head to be useful. Not 
every man that falls unconscious on a hot day 
bas sunstroke. There is fortunately one cri- 
terion so easy of application that any one can 
use it. Go at once to the fallen man, open 
his shirt-bosom and lay the hand upon his 
chest: if the skin be cool, you may rest as- 
sured that, whatever may be the trouble, it is 
not sunstroke. If, on the contrary, the skin 
be burning hot, the case is certainly sunstroke, 
and no time should be lost. The patient must 
be carried to the nearest pump or hydrant, 
stripped to his waist, and bucketful after 
bucketful of cold water be dashed over him 
until consciousness begins to return or the in- 
tense heat of the surface decidedly abates. 

There is an old and homely saying, that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
—a saying which, though threadbare with 
its centuries of daily use, still holds together 
as firmly as when it was first knit. If the 
abstraction of heat is the true cure for sun- 
stroke, it is also the true preventive. Do not 
let the heat accumulate in the body. When 
duty forces one into exposure to heat there 
are various measures that ought to be adopted. 
The clothing should be light, and whitish in 
color, and should fit loosely. Flannel is pro- 
bably, on the whole, the best material. A 
roomy, wide-brimmed, porous hat should be 
used, and in the crown of it may be placed a 
wet towel or large bandkerchief. Water 
should be freely used, externally and inter- 
nally. Very close to the surface of the wrist 
rises a large artery, the radial, and the old 
custom of allowing cold water to run over the 
wrist no doubt owes its value to the fact that 
go much blood is thus brought almost into 
contact with the cooling water. Sweating is 
Nature’s great refrigerative measure, and to 
keep this up large quantities of water should 
be drunk, not too cold, but without stint— 
quarts, if the thirst crave it. Keep sweating, 
and you are probably not in immediate dan- 
ger, but when, on a July or August day, a 
man’s head begins to throb and the surface 
grows dry and hot, whilst unwonted restless- 
ness and lassitude comes on, as he values his 
life let him leave his work, however impera- 
tive, and take at once a cold bath.” 


It had been my general practice to buy and 
sell things really useful. Things that served 
chiefly to please the vain mind in people, I 
was not easy to trade in, seldom did it; and 
whenever I did, I found it to weaken me asa 
Christian.—John Woolman. 


Oh! how needful it is to keep on the watch- 
tower, the only place to grow in grace; and to 
bear fruit that will be acceptable to the great 
Husbandman.—(C. H. 7 
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Selected. | Creation. 
THE WEB OF LIFE. nay 
“ Fulfil your works, your daily tasks.” Exodus y. 13. 


At my leisure I am sitting, 
Gazing at the carpet fair 

At my feet, so rich and brilliant, 
Wove in colors bright and rare— 


the truths of physical nature the former can 


Graceful tulips, full-blown roses, 
Lilies, pansies—every thing 

That can tell us of the breezes 
And the balmy hours of spring. 


It is lovely, and I’m thinking 
Of how grateful we should be 

To the hand who wove these flowers, 
All so fair for you and me. 


As the warp, that holds together 
All these flashing brilliant dyes, 
Is a thread of sombre dulness 
To our beauty-loving eyes ; dure. 
So the warp of life, too often, 
Seems a dark repulsive thread, 
Taking in but duller filling F + 
From the weary heart and head. something pernicious. 


If the warp be love and duty, materialism may paralyze the energies and 
And we throw the shuttle right ; 
‘We may weave a web of beauty, 


faith, therefore, which preserves him from the 
Filled with cheerful hues, and bright. aa d P 


deadly influence he deprecates, and the loss 
of the sense of the beauty of life which he 
loves. It can only be a more elevating philo- 
sophy, by his concession, that can preserve to 
us a sense of the beauty of life; may we not 


Come, then, let us to our weaving, 
Faithful through the passing hours, 

And with earnest hands and cheerful 
Overlay life’s warp with flowers ; 


He needs to know more to become 
wiser and more charitable; and the metaphy- 
sician and theologian also needs to know all 


develop, all of them God’s truths, that they 
may become more fully informed, and, per- 
haps, more charitable ; that they may clearly 
know the physical works and laws of the 
Creator, and the more perfectly love and adore 
Him. Tach class is in possession of number- 
less invaluable truths, but neither possesses 
so many as it should know ; and this is partly 
owing to the wall of partition their hostility 
has erected betweenthem. While itis natural 
that each should cling strongly to its convic- 
tions, those convictions must be based upon 
all facts requisite to truth, that they may en- 


“ While the drift of Professor Huxley’s lay 
sermon favors materialism, there is that in 
‘systematic materialism’ that repels him as 
The last words of the 
sermon are these: ‘The errors of systematic 


destroy the beauty of life.’ He has some other 


That the web we leave behind us, 
Like this carpet on the floor, 

May remain a thing of beauty— 
But, unlike, fade nevermore. 


That the weary feet, that follow 
Us adown the sands of life, 

May tread lighter for our living, 
And have less of toil and strife. 


For “The Friend.” 
Another Phase of Modern Philosophy. 
(Concluded from page 362.) 

“Matter and life are always undergoing 
changes, and both in the human body, kept 
in health, will live through length of happy 
years; but at some time they will hasten 
towards dissolution, and come to the end of 
their organism; and the life will only there- 
after continue as it has been imparted to off- 
spring. But mind or thought is everlasting, 
if there can only be found imperishable ma- 
terial to hold its expressions. If the printed 
page, or the canvas, or marble will endure, 
the thoughts of the author and artist will last 
forever. The eternal thought can then only 
be assailed through its allied perishable ma- 
terial; and that mind shall never perish, it 
only needs an imperishable, a ‘celestial body ;’ 
and that it should be translated into one, or 
live independently of one, should be no more 
a mystery to philosophy than that the human 
soul has existed in its mortal habitation; is 


say, ‘the beauty of holiness?’ Such good 
fruit must be proof of the great truth of the 
higher philosophy he conceives and believes, 
yet does not explain or advocate, but has 
sought to supplant. Now how only do men 
attain their highest sense and example of this 
‘beauty of life?’ It is by a belief in the im- 
mortal life, and by cherishing the highest 
ideal of perfection, which that belief ever pre- 
sents to our apprehension, with an obedience 
to the injunction to strive to be perfect as the 
highest perfection ; even looking to the per- 
fection ‘of our Fatherin heaven.’ That can- 
not be the truth of life that could ‘paralyze 
the energies and destroy the beauty of life.’ 
W hy then seek to build up a philosophy which 
condemns itself? Why seek to establish a 
theory at which our given sense of truth and 
beauty revolts? Why seek to entomb the 
mind in matter, and thereby lose our own 
soul? The useful, the beautiful, and the per- 
fect in God’s creation attest the truths there- 
of and that it is His. It remains ever to be 
a sure test, by their fruits are all things to be 
known. 


I would now leave it as the testimony of 


one who has lived longer than the allotted 


three score years and ten, not unobservant of 
men, nor unreflecting upon the question of 


the wherefore of our being, with a mind con- 
sciously open to the reception of every truth 
presented, for all that the conviction of one 


not more questionable as within the power of|mind may be worth, that the doctrine of ma- 
the Almighty and His fulfilment of the logic|terialism cannot be adopted as a belief of 
of His creation, than the fact that a blade of|mankind; until men shall become capable of 
grass shall grow, or that this body is now the|confounding things the most opposite in na- 


habitation of a human life. 

The subject of this discourse might be con- 
tinued through volumes, and the writer be ali 
the while dealing with ‘as veritable realities 
as those that occupy the physicist, or natural- 
ist, whose great deficiency so often is, that he 
becomes so wedded to the material that he 
disregards the mental and moral in his philo- 
sophizing, and is, therefore, possessed of but 
half the facts needful as a basis whence to 


ture; until they can believe that light can be 
darkness; good be evil; right wrong; not 
until men can dissever effect from its due 
cause ; logic from reason; creation from its 
Creator. Not until then will they confound 
mind with matter. All nature demands a 
broader and truer interpretation, wherein 
every part shall have assigned to it its just 
significance, and unto the whole its adequate 
import be ascribed. Hach and all imply no 


make induction of all the great truths of|less than that there is a Creator, and that the 


human soul has a life immortal. If the soy 
of man has not this significance, then, truly 
Creation is without adequate motive or resul 
for all eternity. But if we be children an| 
heirs of God, there is a sufficient solution 
the purpose of our being, and an object wor 
thy the glory of the universe.” 


t 
I 
; 


For “The Friend,” | 


Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. | 


(Continued from page 362.) 
John Wood to Mildred Ratcliff. I 
“New York, 6th mo. 20th, 1844, 

“My dear friend, Mildred Ratcliff—I re 
ceived a good letter from thee some two o 
three years since, which was a great wee | 
to me in my then weak condition of body. 
am still in but slender health, but much bette 
than I was at that time, or perhaps mor 
comfortable. I was not then able to writ 
an answer to thy very kind letter. 

“T have often indeed remembered witl 
much satisfaction thy visit at our house, ani 
at our Yearly Meeting also, and thy labors 0 
love and services therein. We have man} 
deep trials in this day in this place, and lilely 
you are not altogether without some afili¢ 
tions in your land; for the enemy, in ti 
mighty efforts to lay waste the simplicity of th 
blessed Truth, and our ancient profession an¢ 
faith, is not confined to time or place, and yet 
in the very midst of the furnace as it were 
we are comforted in believing that Truth is 
gaining ground amongst us. In our Yearl 
Meeting which is just past, there was much 
evidence of an increase of the right spirit. 
Though there is strong opposition in certain 
quarters, and a disposition to show much 
unity with that evil and dark spirit which ig 
at work in some parts, and in putting forth a 
strong hand to oppress the true seed; so that 
it would almost seem as if the true Church 
was in some places becoming very much hid- 
den, and driven again into the wilderness. 
For of a truth the serpent is again casting out 
of his mouth waters asa flood after the woman, 
that he may cause her to be carried away of 
the flood; and the dragon is wroth with the 
woman, and he maketh war with the remnant 
of her seed, which keep the commandments 
of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
But fear none of these things which thou 
shalt suffer. Behold the devil shall cast some 
of you into prison, that ye may be tried, and 
ye shall have tribulation ten days, (a very 
short time,) and the consolation or heavenly 
promise follows, ‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.’ 

“Tt seemed to me as if there was a little 
encouragement for the faithful every where 
still to persevere to the end; and in patience 
labor to hold that fast which they have, that 
no man take their crown. 

“In the love of the ever-blessed Truth, 
farewell, Joun Woop.” 


Joseph Hdgerton to Mildred Rateliff. 


“Tenth mo. 14th, 1844. 

“Dear Friend,—Thy letter came duly to 
hand at Yearly Meeting time. * * I feel 
gospel fellowship with thee, even that where- 
by the living in Israel are made one another’s 
joy in the Lord, and as epistles written in 
one another’s hearts. There is a blessed unity 
of spirit, even in drinking of the cup of suffer- 
ing, and in filling up in our measure the afilic- 
tions of Christ which are behind, for his body’ss 


THE FRIEND. 


«@, the church. I believe there is such a 
ve attainable, in which we not only cannot 
; re to be excused from our portion of these 
etions, but we can even rejoice that we 
counted worthy to partake of them. 

(1 salute thee in a portion of that love 
erewith thou art loved of my Heavenly 
her, and desire that thy faith and patience 
.y hold out to the end. He who in early 
_awakened thee, opened thine eyes to see 
_ beauty of our high and holy profession, 
_ qualified thee for his service by the blessed 
7 of the cross, in thy early labors in the 
aistry ; who in succeeding years crowned 
head in many a day of battle in the 
mb’s warfare, will never leave thee nor for- 
‘e thee. He will encamp round about thee. 
‘ssed be His name, ‘As the mountains are 
md about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
‘ut his people from henceforth, even for- 


Thou requests information relative to af- 
is in New England. They are very serious. 
fas i ~’s company divers times. He 
weared clothed with the meekness and 
'tleness of Christ, although a deep sufferer 
we. Ihave no doubt the ground of their 
aplaint against him, was his faithfulness 
‘the ancient doctrines of our religious So- 
Gy. Faithful Friends in that Yearly Meet- 
, bave strong claims upon our sympathy ; 
», and for the prayers of those in other 
‘ts of the heritage, that they may be favored 
th patience and wisdom. As they abide 
| le the time of their deliverance will 
me. 

‘ have just received a letter from our be- 


ed friend Wm. Kennard. He mentions 
og at D. W.’s at Alum Creek; who said 
/t our ancient friend, Joseph Hoag, being 
fais house on his way from Iowa, told him 
re they of New England had done a very 
ong thing in disowning John Wilbur. They 
{| disowned one of their best ministers.’ 
we signs of the times indicate suffering to 
) true Israel. But in the midst of all our 
ferings both within and without, it is com 
‘ting to remember that ‘the foundation of 
sd standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord 
joweth them that are his. However the true. 
ciples may have to suffer with their Lord 
‘1 Master, find themselves despised and re- 
ited of men, be even men of sorrows and 
yuainted with grief, yet they have the 
fssed assurance that as they abide in Him, 
isting in His power, the arms of their hands 
‘il be made strong by the hands of the 
wghty God of Jacob. Hence is the Shep- 
icd the stone of Israel. 
“I was at Mt. Pleasant about a week ago. 
“r dear friends and were with us, 
foeing the time of the meeting of the com- 
‘ittee. I think has a prospect of spend- 
* some time amongst her friends and rela- 
-es in your parts. She is one of the tribe 
the living, who can speak and understand 
2 Hebrew language spiritually. May the 
ord preserve her, and all such, that his own 
ork may go on, and a living gospel ministry 
“preserved to this people—a ministry which 
.ds the hearers to the Fountain of life, and 
ves them there. 
* We find that the primitive believers sent 
‘ce and again to the relief of the poor saints 
Jerusalem ; and it is the duty of those who 
‘ve an abundance of the things of this life, 
remember that they are but stewards of 
at which God hath given them.” 


to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Mt. Pleasant, 7th mo. 28th, 1845. 

“Mildred Ratcliff, my dear friend,—In the 
freedom of brotherly love, and I trust a de- 
gree of gospel fellowship, I once more have 
taken up my pen to address thee. I should 
indeed like to spend a little time more with 
thee whilst in this state, encompassed with 
many bodily infirmities as thou art; but I 
trust not far from the kingdom of unalloyed 
peace, where all sorrow and sighing are for- 
ever done away: yet as to myself encom- 
passed with many fears and anxious thoughts. 
Many are the trials of the present day; but 
if happily they have the tendency to deepen 
in the power of an endless life, we surely 
should not murmur nor repine. I desire to 
be benefitted by them, and thereby become 
more fully united to Him who was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. I think 
my chief desire is to be united to Him and 
his people, those among whom his tabernacle 
rests. Many in the days of our early Friends, 
through the constraining love of Truth, were 
brought into fellowship with the very people 
they had despised. I long that Truth, both 
in my own particular, and in those in an es- 
pecial manner who with myself make pro- 
fession thereof, should become more precious 
to, as well as be more exalted in and through 
us. And in what way the Master may bring 
this about, it matters not, so that he keeps 
us both in heights and depths, and suffers 
nothing to separate us from his love. 

“Tf it be the Lord’s will to make a separa- 
tion among this people (which my own dis- 
position and desire stands opposed to) may I 
be united to them whom he is designing to 
fulfil his promise upon, ‘Behold I have refined 
thee, but not with silver. I have chosen thee 
in the furnace of affliction, For my own sake, 
even for my own sake will I do it; for how 
should my name be polluted? I will not give 
my glory to another.’ 

“Thou art confined I suppose much to thy 
room, and shut out from meeting with Friends 
in their meetings for Divine worship, and 
those for conducting the affairs of the church. 
But I trust thy concern is not abated for the 

romotion of the Truth, and the preservation 
of the Israel of God, from all the wiles of the 
evilone. Asa mother in Israel, let thy dwell- 
ing be as between the porch and the altar, 
where thou may plead with Him whom thou 
hast long served, and for whose sake thou 
hast been constrained to make many sacrifices 
in order to obtain the pearl of great price: 
and then, though absent in body, yet present 
in spirit, the aspirations of thy soul will 
ascend as sweet incense unto Him whose 
eyes are over the righteous, and his ears open 
to their cries. Thus thy own spiritual facul- 
ties will be kept bright unto the end; and the 
militant church and her members who are 
alive in the Truth; will reap the benefit. 

“Farewell, farewell, my beloved friend, in 
that which changeth not, and is subject to no 
change; from thy brother and companion in 
tribulation, desiring we may be kept in the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus unto the end.” 

(Yo be concluded.) 


Sick or healthful, slave or free, 
Wealthy or despised and poor, 
What is that to him or thee; 
So his love to Christ endure ? 
When the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past ? 
Keble. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Yellowstone River—its Hot Springs, Geysers, and 
Natural Scenery. 
(Continued from page 367.) 

Standing near the margin of the Lower 
Falls, and looking down the cafion, which looks 
like an immense chasm or cleft in the basalt, 
with its sides 1,200 to 1,500 feet high, and dec- 
orated with the most brilliant colors that the 
human eye ever saw, with the rocks weather- 
ed into an almost unlimited variety of forms, 
with here and there a pine sending its roots 
into the clefts on the sides as if struggling 
with a sort of uncertain success to maintain 
an existence—the whole presents a picture 
that it would be difficult to surpass in nature. 
Thomas Moran, a celebrated artist, and noted 
for his skill as a colorist, exclaimed with 
a kind of regretful enthusiasm that these 
beautiful tints were beyond the reach of hu- 
man art. It isnot the depth alone that gives 
such an impression of grandeur to the mind, 
but it is also the picturesque forms and color- 
ing. JT. Moran is now engaged in transfer- 
ring this remarkable picture to canvass, and 
by means of a skilful use of colors something 
like a conception of its beauty may be con- 
veyed. After the waters of the Yellowstone 
roll over the upper descent, they flow with 
great rapidity over the apparently flat rocky 
bottom, which spreads out to nearly double 
its width above the falls, and continues thus 
until near the Lower Falls, when the channel 
again contracts, and the waters seem, as it 
were, to gather themselves into one compact 
mass and plunge over the descent of 350 feet 
in detached drops of foam as white as snow ; 
some of the large globules of water shoot down 
like the contents of an exploded rocket. It is 
a sight far more beautiful, though not so 
grand or impressive as that of Niagara Falls. 
A heavy mist always arises from the water at 
the foot of the falls, so dense that one cannot 
approach within 200 or 300 feet, and even 
then the clothes will be drenched in a few 
moments. Upon the yellow, nearly vertical 
wall of the west side, the mist mostly falls, 
and for 300 feet from the bottom the wall is 
covered with a thick matting of mosses, sedges, 
grasses, and other vegetation of the most 
vivid green, which have sent their small roots 
into the softened rocks, and are nourished by 
the ever-ascending spray. At the base and 
quite high up on the sides of the cation, are 
great quantities of talus, and through the 
fragments of rocks and decomposed spring 
deposits may be seen the horizontal strata of 
breccia. 

Before proceeding further, I might attempt 
to give what appears to me to be the origin 
of this wonderful natural scenery. This entire 
basin was once the bed of a great lake, of 
which the lofty range of mountains now sur- 
rounding it formed the rim, and the present 
lake is only a remnant. During the period of 
the greatest volcanic activity this lake was in 
existence, though its limits, perhaps, could 
not now be easily defined; but it was at a 
later period inclosed within the rim. The 
basis rock ig a very hard, compact basalt, not 
easy worn away by the elements. The surface 
is exceedingly irregular, and filling up these 
irregularities is a greater or less thickness of 
volcanic breccia and the deposits of hot-springs. 
Upon all this, in some localities, continuing 
up to the time of the drainage of this lake, 
were deposited the modern volcanic clays, 
sands, sandstones, and pudding-stones, which 
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reach an aggregate thickness of 800 to 1,000 
feet. Above the Upper Falls the Yellowstone 
flows over a hard, basaltic bed for sixteen 
miles from its outlet at the lake ; there is then 
an abrupt transition from the hard basalt to 
the more yielding breccia; so that the river 
easily carved out a channel through it; the 
vertical walls are clearly seen from below the 
falls, passing diagonally across the rim. The 
Lower Falls are formed in the same way ; the 
entire mass of the water falls into a circular 
basin, which has been worn into the hard 
rock, so that the rebound is one of the mag- 
nificent features of the scene. Below the 
Lower Falls the sides of the canon show the 
material of which it is mostly composed. 
Where the river has cut its channel through 
the hard basalt, the irregular fissures, which 
undoubtedly extend down, in some manner, 
toward the heated interior, are distinctly 
seen. Local deposits of silica, as white as 
snow, sometimes 400 or 500 feet in thickness, 
are seen on both sides of the Yellowstone. 
These also are worn into columns, which 
stand out boldly from the nearly vertical 
sides in a multiplicity of picturesque forms. 
The basis material of the old hot-spring de- 
posits is silica, originally as white as snow, 
but very much of it is tinged with every 
possible shade of color, from the most bril- 
liant scarlet to pink or rose color, from bright 
sulphur to the most delicate cream. There 
are portions of the day when these colors seem 
to be more vivid, and the rugged walls of the 
canon stand out more in perspective, so that 
while the falls fill one with delight and ad- 
miration, the Grand Canon surpasses all the 
others as the one unique wonder, without a 
parallel, probably, on our continent. We may 
conclude, therefore, from the point of view 
presented above, that while the cafion has 
somewhat the appearance of a great cleft or 
canon, it is simply a channel carved by the 
river out of predeposited materials, after the 
drainage of the old lake basin. The walls 
themselves, it seems to me, explain the man- 
ner in which the connection was formed from 
the surface with the heated interior, for they 
are seamed with the irregular fissures or 
furrows which pass up through the besalt 
and connect with the old hot-spring deposits. 
And 80 it is with the walls of the canon, all 
the way to the mouth of Tower Creek ; some- 
times we find the irregular mason-work of the 
basalt, then the breccia or the curiously varie- 
gated hot-spring formations, the whole cover- 
ed to a greater or less extent with a later de- 
posit from the waters of the old lake, which 
now appears in horizontal strata. 

As I have previously stated, the entire Yel- 
lowstone Basin is covered more or less with 
dead and dying springs, but there are centers 
or groups where the activity is greatest at 
the present time. Below the falls there is an 
extensive area covered with the deposits 
which extend from the south side of Mount 
Washburn across the Yellowstone rim, cover- 
ing an area of ten or fifteen square miles. On 
the south side of Mount Washburn, there is 
quite a remarkable group of active springs. 
They are evidently diminishing in power, but 
the rims all around reveal the most powerful 
manifestations far back in the past. Sulphur, 
copper, alum, and soda cover the surface. 
’ There is also precipitated around the borders 
of some of the mud springs a white efflores- 
cence, probably nitrate of potash. These 
springs are located on the side of the mountain 


nearly 1,000 feet above the margin of the 
canon, but extend along into the level por- 
tions below. In the immediate channel of the 
river, at the present time, there are very few 
springs, and these not important. A few 
small steam vents can be observed only from 
the issue of small quantities of steam. One of 
these springs was bubbling quite briskly, but 
had a temperature of only 100°. Nearit isa 
turbid spring of 170°. In the valley are a 
large number of turbid, mud, and boiling 
springs, with temperatures from 175° to 185°. 
There are a number of springs that issue from 
the side of the mountain, and the waters, 
gathering into one channel, flow into the 
Yellowstone. The number of frying or sim- 
mering springs is great. The ground in many 
places, for several yards in every direction, is 
perforated like a sieve, and the water bub- 
bles by witha simmering noise. There is one 
huge boiling spring which is turbid, with fine 
black mud all around the sides, where this 
fine black earth is deposited. The depth of 
the crater of this spring, its dark, gloomy ap- 
pearance, and the tremendous force which it 
manifested in its operations, led us to name 
it the “ Devil’s Caldron.” There are a large 
number of springs here, but no true geysers. 
It is plainly the last stages of what was once 
a most remarkable group. Hxtending across 
the caiion on the opposite side of the Yellow- 
stone, interrupted here and there, this group of 
springs extends for several miles, forming one 
of the largest deposits of silica, but only here 
and there are there signs of life. Many of 
the dead springs are mere basins, with a thick 
deposit of iron on the sides, lining the chan- 
nel of the water that flows from them. These 
vary in temperature from 98° to 120°. The 
highest temperature was 192°. The steam- 
vents are very numerous, and the chimneys 
are lined with sulphur. When the crust can 
be removed, we find the under side lined 
with the most delicate crystals of sulphur, 
which disappear like frost-work at the touch. 
Still there is a considerable amount of solid 
amorphous sulphur. The sulphur and the 
iron, with the vegetable matter, which is al- 
ways very abundant about the springs, give, 
through the almost infinite variety of shades, 
a most pleasing and striking picture. One of 
the mud springs, with a basin 20 by 25 feet 
and 6 feet deep, is covered with large bubbles 
or puffs constantly bursting with a thud. 
There are a number of high hills in this vi- 
cinity entirely composed of the hot-spring de- 
posits, at least nine-tenths silica, appearing 
snowy-white in the distance ; one of the walls 


lis 175 feet high, and another about 70 feet. 


They are now covered to a greater or less ex- 
tent with pines. Steam is constantly issuing 
from vents around the base and from the 
sides of these hills. There is one lake 100 by 
300 yards, with a number of bubbling and 
boiling springs arising to the surface. Near 
the shore is one of the sieve-springs, with a 
number of small perforations, from which the 
water bubbles up with a simmering noise ; 
temperature, 188°. This group really forms 
one of the great ruins. 
(To be continued.) 


The utmost of that literal knowledge, his- 
torical faith and outward religion, is but as the 
old heavens that are to be wrapped up as a 
scroll, and the old wine and bottles that be- 
long not to the kingdom of God.— William 
Penn. 


For “The Friend." 
Providences. {t 
TAKE HEED TO IMPRESSIONS. \y 


“Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme.” I. 
Did not His eye rule all things, and intend 1} 
The least of our concerns; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance i 
Find place in His dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan; 3 
Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen, _ 
Contingence might alarm Him, and disturb | 
The smooth and equal course of His affairs.” | 
Such reflections, close a day spent chiefly 
among working people. i 

On the way over the river towards Glow 
cester, at about noon, a sudden rush of passer 
gers to the east side of the boat indicated ; 
casualty. Far off toward Jersey a sail boa} 
had upset; and the party were seen clinging 
to the foundered boat, alternately immerse( 
and rising. Another boat was making swiftly 
to them, and it is thought rescued all. Buy 
the “ Providential” was brought out by a con) 
versation as we returned. A father said tf 
his little daughter, “Are you not glad yol 
did not goin that boat?” “There was on\ 
little girl on board of her.” It appeared tha 
the child with us had been invited to go; an( 
although the trip looked very tempting, sh 
had an impression that would not let her con} 
sent; so she declined. She might have bees 
just one more than could have been saved 
from drowning. <A similar accident occurred 
with another party close to Gloucester point 
They were all swimmers. 


“Did not His eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns.” 


His creation would be jarred by “ lawles 
particles ;” and not be a “ capacious reservoi} 
of means,” “ready at his will’ for the accom 
plishment of his purposes. 

This vast “reservoir of means” embraces 
both organic and inorganic matter; and al 
work the more harmoniously in our view at 
we are the more passive to the Divine will 
and take the more pleasure in reading th¢ 
lines of Wisdom displayed to the believer. 


“What though screened from mortal view 
I walk the deep’ning gloom? What though my way! 
Remote from thought’s bewilder’d search, are wrapt 
In triple darkness? Yet I work the springs | 
Of life, and to the general good direct 

The obsequious means to move. O ye, who toss’d 
On life’s tumultuous ocean, eye the shore, 

Yet far removed ; and with the happy hour, 

When slumber on her downy couch shall lull 

Your cares to sweet repose: yet bear awhile ! 

And I will guide you to the balmy climes 

Of rest; will lay you by the silver stream 

Crown’d with elysian bowers, where peace extends 
Her blooming olive, and the tempest pours 

Its killing blast no more.’ “Thus Wisdom speaks 
To man: thus calls him through the external form 
Of nature, through Religion’s fuller noon, 

Through life’s bewildering mazes, to observe 

A Providence in all.” 


7th mo. 4th, 1872. 


The Trials of Faith.—Faith has its trials a: 
well as its answers. It is not to be imagined 
that the man of faith, having pushed out from 
the shores of circumstances finds it all smooth 
and easy sailing. By no means. Again and 
again he is called to encounter rough seas 
and stormy skies; but it is all graciously de- 
signed to lead him into deeper and more ma 
tured experience of what God is to the heart 
that confides in Him. Were the sky always 
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ftaout a cloud, and the ocean without a rip- 
| the believer would not know so well the 
| with whom he has to do; for, alas! we 
| w how prone the heart is to mistake the 
| xe of circumstances for the peace of God. 
| en everything is going on smoothly and 
usantly, our property safe, our business 
»sperous, our children and servants carry- 
) themselves agreeably, our residence com- 
| able, our health excellent—everything in 
ject, just to our mind—how apt we are to 
take the peace which reposes upon such 
| umstances for that peace which flows from 
} realized presence of Christ! The Lord 
pews this; and therefore He comes in, in 
way or another, and stirs up the nest— 
iit is, if we are found nestling in circum- 
‘aces instead of in Himself.—C. H. M. 


‘ For “The Friend.” 
Indian Aid Association. 
"he attention of Friends is called to the 
Pjoined extracts from letters from H. H. 
Fawell, who has just taken charge of a 
fool among the Quapaw Indians at Seneca, 
'ssouri. In response to her urgent appeals, 
/ne articles for furnishing the school house 
ve been sent to her, although no money is 
[she hands of the Treasurer of the Indian 
Pil Association. Request is therefore made 
| contributions, which may be sent to J. 
star Evans, Treasurer, 410 Race St., or to 
‘an S. Stokes, 116 North 4th Street. 
| hiladelphia, 7th mo. 8th, 1872. 

MISSION HOME, SENECA, MISSOURI. 
| 6th mo. 28th, 1872. 
(i arrived at the Mission to-day. I find a 
»at field open and but few tools to work 
ith. The house is not all completed, four 
,oms are furnished. We have a few chairs, 
“0 bedsteads, a table and stove. We need 
|erything, I may say, that would bring com- 


4s homes to civilize them without adding the 
wmforts of civilization. 

We have thirteen children at the mission— 
“ey have some hay to sleep on in their bed- 
“oms, and that is the furniture. 

‘We need sheets, towels, pillow cases, beds, 
dding, tin wash bowls and pitchers, knives 
‘\d forks. Allthe children need clothing. Send 
-e material and we will try to get it made. 
the matron has a young child, only a year 
d, no help, no comforts. The charge is 
seat forme. Yet I am willing to do any- 
aing that will be for the welfare of these 
vor creatures. Do send us something to 
‘ork with as soon as possible. 


7th mo. Ist, 1872. 

(After mentioning articles, crayon chalk, paper, 
air brushes, &c., needed.) Our privations are 
aany, give us all the comforts you can. The 
lnildren have to be taught everything, even 
» our language. They are brought to the 
{lission, washed, hair cut and combed, and 
lothed. Tis a work of patience and time, aad 
(nee may believe we must lay down our own 
wills to do our duty. I know no one is able 
»or the work unless qualified by a Higher 
ower. I can truly say, I am glad to be 
mere. 
, I find the children anxious to learn. 
if the boys, Red Jacket, came to me this 
)fternoon and pointed to the picture of a man 
I spelled the word for him—he laughed in 
jwiumph to think he was learning that much. 


One| 


They come bringing their books to me out of 
school for me to hear their lessons. One lit- 
tle boy three years old answersas readily from 
the chart as any one. They have intellect in 
their eyes. These charts are just the thing. 
The children are bright, though shy, and don’t 
seem to want to talk much. Give us the tools 
and we think the harvest will pay you. If 
you think best give us ropes for a swing and 
to jump with ; they need something to interest 
them. Drawing cards of horses, dogs, chairs, 
hats for boys, instead of handkerchiefs tied 
over the head, calico for shirts and summer 
coats. I don’t know how all will get made 
without asewing machine, but we must teach 
the girls to sew. 
7th mo. 2d. 

We have now nine day scholars and nine 
boarders, several others expected after the 
4th. There are but three white persons at 
the school beside the babe. The water for 
our use is brought a quarter of a mile in 
buckets. We have no horse, cow or ox to 
haul it. The mission is surrounded by wood, 
bluffs and prairie, with the voices of wolves, 
birds, &., &., to remind one they are far 
from civilization. Be satisfied with your 
homes, 

Huipag H. Bonwett. 


Without Me ye can do Nothing. 
Anna Shipton, in one of her little books 
says, “When God by His grace enlightened 


me to see His service a delight, I desired 
health, wealth, and strength, imagining that 
thus I could do His will more effectually, by 
visiting and caring for the poor, the sick and 
the ignorant, to tell of Him who had given 
me light. But the gifts I thought so good 
were withdrawn, and weakness and suffering 
were there instead, I was the Lord’s prison- 
er, and for the first time I had an opportunity 
for reading and meditating on the words of 
God, although at times I was incapable even 
of this.” 

Some “laborious Christians” urged her to 
forget that she was ill, and to go out to work 
among the needy. At first she refused, feel- 
ing too little strength to do it, but she was 
over-persuaded, and concluded they knew 
best and that she must “work,” and work in 
their way. She attempted it, but she did not 
prosper. She could not feel that she accom- 
plished any good for others, and she had no 
blessing on her own soul. She says that at 
the end of her first week’s experience, she was 
as much convicted of being out of the way, as 
if she had gone into the world of folly, for 
which she had not the least inclination. Then 
she cried unto the Lord: “Show me Thy will, 
by any means, show it me.” Soon after she 
sprained her foot, which confined her to the 
house many weeks. When nearly well, a 
lady called on her, asking her to visit a young 
woman living near her, who was dying of an 
incurable disease. She promised to think 
about it, and if the Lord made it clear to her 
that she was to go, she would do so when her 
foot was well. She went and the Lord went 
with her, and her visits were spiritual bles- 
sings, both to herself and the young woman, 
for she was obeying the Lord’s will instead of 
the will of man. 

One very great danger to which earnest 
Christians are exposed is that of taking upon 
themselves work the Lord does not give them. 
The idea of service with many is the idea of 
outside work—attending meetings, visiting 


the sick, looking after asylums and schools) 
and similar efforts. To such works the Lord 
calls some of His children, and when He calls 
them, He, the good Shepherd, goes before 
them, and leads them in the right way. He 
calls His sheep by name, and each one 
must follow when called; but he must not 
start before. The reason there is so much 
unsuccessful work done, is, that the doing is 
of man and not of the Holy Spirit. 

“The Lord knows what he wants done, 
and by whom,” and He can never make a 
mistake. All we have to do is to wait on 
Him, fully consecrated to His service, and 
listening with attentive ear to hear our names 
when called, knowing that when He putteth 
us forth He will go before us. We do not 
need to look any further ahead than Christ, 
but we must follow close to him in a spirit of 
loving obedience. Then shall we prosper, 
and the work of God in our hands, and then 
shall we have good success. “ Without me 
ye can do nothing.” —Advocate and Guardian. 


Come ye blessed of the Lord, rejoice to- 
gether, keep in unity, and oneness of spirit. 
Triumph over the world! be joyful in the 
Lord, reigning over the world! and above all 
things that draw from the Lord; that in clear- 
ness, righteousness, pureness, and joy, you 
may be preserved to the Lord.—G. Foz. 
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SEVENTH MONTH 13, 1872. 


The pressure on the columns of our Journal 
will not often allow of our noticing associa- 
tions or institutions outside our own religious 
Society, but a long and much needed institu- 
tion which has recently been established by 
the “ Women’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia,” is calculated to be so extensively 
useful that we think it should be generally 
known and patronized. The above named 
Association, composed of members from most 
of the Religious Societies in the city, has 
purchased and fitted up, in a neat and appro- 
priate manner, the building No. 139 North 
Seventh street, (a little below Race street,) for 
Dining Rooms for women, with an Employ- 
ment Office, an Industrial Department, and 
Temporary Lodgings. 

The objects in view are to supply at the 
dining rooms, wholesome, well-cooked and 
palatable food, at the cost price, to women 
and girls employed in shops, factories, Wc., 
whose circumstances will not admit of their 
paying the ordinary charge at common restau- 
rants ; and-who cannot take the time or bear 
the fatigue of returning to their homes at 
noon. In the clean, nicely fitted up room on 
the first floor, furnished with neat tables and 
comfortable seats, an abundant and inviting 
looking meal may be had at the cost of from 
eight to twelve cents. A register is kept in 
the Employment Department for the names, 
&e., of girls seeking employment, and of those 
wishing to obtain employees; furnishing to 
each such information as will be likely to pro- 
mote the object in view. The Industrial 
Department, is intended chiefly to give in- 
struction to girls in sewing by hand and in 
the use of the sewing machine; thus enabling 
them to engage in work by which they can 
earn an honest living. The Lodging Rooms 
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are intended for the temporary use of such 
young women as need shelter for a short time, 
and who might be exposed to improper asso- 
ciations and temptation, without having some 
such place to resort to. The comfortable beds, 
with their clean, white clothing, in well ven- 
tilated rooms, are well calculated to promote 
refreshing sleep and health. 

The eating room, as well as the other de- 
partments, is under the careful supervision 
of a committee of the association, who give 
daily attendance, and see that all resorting 
to the institution are treated with proper 
attention and respect, and who endeavor to 
secure a christian influence throughout the 
whole house. 

The success of this praiseworthy effort to 
benefit a class of young women which has 
suffered much for want of just such an estab- 
lishment, is dependent on the liberality of 
those who may have the means for contribut- 
ing to its funds, and we trust 1b will not fail 
for want of money to meet its necessary ex- 
penses. Those residing in the country, who 
may not find it convenient to aid by giving 
cash, may help as efficiently by presenting 
some of the products of their farms, whether 


vegetables or meats. 

Already the benefit conferred on the class 
for which it is designed, is recognized and 
properly estimated by many ; nearly one hun- 
dred resorting to the dining room daily. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrign.—The French National Assembly, with but 
four dissenting votes, has ratified the treaty recently 
concluded, providing for the evacuation of French ter- 
ritory by the German troops. ; bok 

The Duke de Noailles, the newly appointed Minister 
of France to the United States, has left Brest in a 
steamer for New York. ; 

The debate upon the bill imposing a tax on raw ma- 
terial, excites great interest in the National Assembly 
and in the French public generally. The members of 
the Right declare their determination to reject the 
measure, and hope for a majority against it with the 
aid of the representatives of the free-trade districts in 
the south of France. ’ ; 

The Spanish Republicans have reconsidered their 
determination to abstain from all elections while the 
monarchy exists in Spain, and will participate in the 
voting for members of the Cortes. : 

A band of Carlists appeared on the 5th on the rail- 
way near Levida, and captured a mail train. A num- 
ber of important documents belonging to the govern- 
ment, which were on the train, were burned. Another 
band made an attempt to enter the town of Reus, in the 
province of Tarragona, but were repulsed and compelled 
to retreat. ‘ 

The Epoca, of Madrid, in commenting upon an article 
of the London, Times, advising Spain to cede Cuba to 
the United States, energetically scorns the idea of Spain 
parting with any of her colonial possessions. 

The Archbishop of Naples has published a letter ad- 
vising the clergy of his jurisdiction to use their utmost 
efforts to persuade their parishioners to take part in the 
administrative elections of the country. i 

A Constantinople dispatch mentions a terrible con- 
flagration in the poorer quarter and suburb of Scutari, 
by which about 1,000 houses had been destroyed. 

The screw steamship Lapwing, which runs between 
Liverpool and Rotterdam, came in collision with an 
unknown vessel off the Isle of Wight, on the night of 
the third inst. It was believed that twenty-one persons 
had perished. 

The returns of emigration at Liverpool, supplied by 
the government emigration officials at that port, show 
that during the Fifth month 31,317 persons emigrated 
from Liverpool, principally for the United States and 
Canada. 

The government of Guatemala has ordered the con- 
fiseation of all the property of the Jesuits. Nicarauga 
has also ordered the expulsion of the Jesuits from her 
territory. 

In the French Assembly on the 8th inst., Goulard, 
Minister of Finance, submitted a bill to raise a loan of 
three milliards of frances at interest of fiye per cent; 


also giving the government power to raise further loans 
if necessary. 

The ballot bill was again before the English House 
of Lords on the 8th inst., the House of Commons hay- 
ing refused to accept the amendments made by the 
upper House. The Lords voted, 157 to 38, not to in- 
sist on their amendment making the use of the secret 
ballot optional, but by a vote of 117 to 58 they adhered 
to the amendment making the bill provisional. The 
other amendments were abandoned. These concessions, 
it was presumed, would satisfy the Commons and secure 
the passage of the bill. 

The master builders of London have concluded an 
arrangement with the journeymen who will resume 
work at once. Other trades will probably follow their 
example. 

London, 7th mo. 8th.—Consols, 92%. U. S. sixes, 
1862, 914; ditto, 1867, 923 ; ten-forties, 90. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, lld.; Orleans, 11}d. 
Breadstuffs quiet. 

Unrrep Statrs.—The weather was unusually warm 
throughout a large part of the United States, during 
the week ending on the 6th inst. In Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, many sudden deaths occurred 
from sunstroke, exhaustion, or other causes. A Phila- 
delphia paper says: The heat during the past week was 
intense, and many sudden deaths resulted therefrom. 
Below will be found the state of the thermometer at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital and Merchants’ Exchange dur- 
ing the time mentioned: 


Penna. Hospital. Merchants’ Exchange. 


July. Max. Min. 94.m. 64.M. 12M. 3P.M 

ils 5 98 82 90 84 95 99 

2, 98 84 90 85.5 96 99 

3, 98 82 90 84 96 98.5 

4, Of) BEC. OMmESO 83 94 95.5 

5, 91.5 75 81 82 88 91.5 

6, : 86 76 83 76.5 85 86.5 
In New York, 302 persons died in one day, the 4th 


inst., and the mortality for the entire week was 1569: 
a much larger number than ever died in any previous 
week. 

In Philadelphia there were 764 interments. Of 
cholera infantum there were 274 deaths, sunstroke 22, 
congestion of the brain 22, debility 28, diarrhcea 17, 
cholera morbus 13, conyulsions 34, marasmus 32, small 
pox 10. 

The census of 1870 returns 2,982,573 persons as 
planters and farmers, and the number of farm laborers 
2,880,045. There were 31,793 gardeners and nursery- 
men, and a large number of florists, dairy men, stock 
drovers and herders, vine growers, &c. The number 
returned. as simple laborers was 1,031,666 ; domestic 
servants 971,043; teachers 136,576 ; physicians 62,383 ; 
clergymen 43,874; lawyers 40,736. The numbers of 
carpenters and joiners was 344,596, of blacksmiths, 
141,774, of shoemakers 171,127, of tailors and seam- 
stresses 161,820, of brick and stone masons 89,710, of 
plasterers 23,577, of printers 39,860, cabinet makers 
42,835. 

The mean temperature of the Sixth month, per the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 76.28 deg., the 
highest of the month 94 deg., and the lowest 58 deg, 
The amount of rain for the month was 4.22 inches. 
The average of the mean temperature of Sixth month 
for the past 83 years, is stated to have been 71.77 deg,; 
the highest mean of temperature during that entire 
period was in 1870, 77.21 deg., and the lowest in all 
that time occurred in 1816, 64 deg. The whole rain 
fall in the first six months of 1872, was only 15.34 
inches, against 21.32 inches in the corresponding months 
of 1871. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia during the 
first six months of the present year was 11,192, includ- 
ing 4,521 children under five years of age, and 2,514 
from small pox. The mortality was 3,855 greater than 
in the first six months of 1871. 

The number of letter-carriers employed by the Post- 
office Department in leading cities is as follows: New 
York, 318 ; Philadelphia, 167 ; Chicago, 106; Boston, 
70; St. Louis, 60; Baltimore, 55; Cincinnati, 50; 
Brooklyn, 46; New Orleans, 40. 

About 800,000 beef cattle were driven from the pas- 
tures of Western Texas last year, and more than $3,- 
000,000 worth of hides were shipped from the port of 
Indianola alone. It has been calculated that Texas 
would hold the entire population of France, and leave 
a large margin of uninhabited territory. 


The total annual circulation of newspapers printed 
in the State of New York is 492,770,800, being more 
than twice the number printed in any other State. The 
next greatest number of copies is in Pennsylvania 
where 233,380,300 copies are annually printed. 
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The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotatit 
on the 8th inst. New York.—American gold, 1} 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 1867, 1154; ditto, 104 
5 per cents, 1128. Superfine flour, $5.15 a $5.60 ; ext 
$6.15 a $6.60; finer brands, $6.75 a $11. No.2 Chie: 
spring wheat, £1.48 a £1.49; No. 1 Milwaukie, $1.7 
amber, $1.60. Oats, 41 a 45 cts. Western mixed eo) 
58 a 59 cts.; western yellow, 625 cts. Philadelphia, 
Middlings cotton, 254 26 cts, for uplandsand N. Orlea} 
Cuba sugar, $8.50 a $8.56 per 100 lbs. Superfine flo} 
$5 a $5.50; extra, $5.75 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 
$10.50. Ohio red wheat, $1.62; western amber, $1) 
a $1.75; white, $1.70 a $1.75. Rye, 70 cts. Yell 
corn, 63 cts.; white, 75 ets, Oats, 41 a 42 cts. 1) 
cattle market was dull. Sales of about 2,000 beef ca 
at 7}. a 74 cts. for extra; 8 cts. for a few choice; 63 4 
cts. for fair to good, and 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross for co} 
mon. Sales of 14,000 sheep at 53 a 6 cts. per lb. grq 
for fair to good. Corn fed hogs $6.25 a $6.75 per 1) 
Ibs. net. Receipts 3,143 head. Chicago.—Extra sprij 
flour, $6.50 a $7. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.26. Ne, 
mixed corn, 39% cts. No. 2 oats, 263 cts. Rye, 55. 
Barley, 54 cts. Lard, $8.85 per 100 lbs. St. Lowis} 
No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.45. No. 2 mixed corn, | 
a 40 cts. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. Baltimore-—New cho} 
wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; fair to prime, $1.40 a $1.55; 
western red, $1.50 a $1.55. Southern white, corn, 7 
82 cts.; yellow, 63 cts. Oats, 40 a 45 cts. Clineinnd 
—Family flour, $7 a $7.25. Wheat, $1.48 a #1) 
Corn, 48 a 49 cts. Oats, 33,a 37 cts. Sugar cured hay 
14 a 143 cts. Detroit—Extra wheat, $1.63; No 
white, $1.50 a $1.51; amber, $1.46. Corn, 46 cts. O: 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. | 


The next Term will begin Ninth mo. 11th. Exan! 
nation for admission Ninth mo. 10th, at 9 A. M. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
Practical Science and Oivil Engineering, to which studey 
may be admitted next term. ' 

Students whose homes are within a convenient d 
tance, may be admitted to the College for instructid 
without board. 

For terms, &c., apply to Samurn J. GumMEy 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


WANTED. F 


A woman Friend to take charge of the School un 
the care of West Chester Preparative Meeting. | 

Application may be made to Philena Yarnall, Naoy 
Gibbons, or Jos. Scattergood, Jr., West Chester, P. ( 
Pa. 


\ 

WANTED. 

A Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in this cit 

to enter on her duty at the opening of the term in 1 

mo. next. One qualified to teach Arithmetic, Algebt 

Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Application may be made to | 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch Street, 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, 

Rebecca 8. Allen, 335 South Fifth Strect 

Rebecca W. Kite, 459 North Fifth Street. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, | 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 

mnGTon, M. D. | 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may | 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 

Managers. | 


Drep, on the 2nd of Sixth mo. 1872, at the residen 
of her father, near Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohi 
Mary Mixnovs, in the 21st year of her age, a memb 
of Pennsville Monthly and Particular Meeting. Th 
beloved young Friend was enabled to endure an illne 
of many months’ duration, with exemplary patien 
and quietude of mind ; and several times expressed d 
sires that she might be prepared for the solemn chan; 
which she seemed conscious ere long awaited hx 
Not long before her close she bade the family all far 
well, separately, with much calmness, then asked h 
mother if she was willing for her to go? A few hou 
after this she quietly passed away, we humbly trust, 
a mansion prepared for her in the “ Father’s house.” 
, on the 17th ult., after a very short illness, AN> 
Lryick Crew, wife of J. Lewis Crew, and daughter 
Ebenezer and Elizabeth W. Levick. “ Blessed are t! 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Ne A 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


